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ON the very day when Mr. J. Algera, the 
Minister of Communications and Waterways, 
formally put into service the automatic telegraph 
exchange belonging to the State Postal Telegraph 
and Telephone Service, on the premises at 
Torenstraat 19, The Hague, a related event took 
place in the Library of the Technical University, 
Doelenstraat 101, Delft—an event which will 
prove to have far-reaching consequences for the 
whole of the library and documentation world 
and which opens up various new prospects for 
this useful field of work. 

On the afternoon of 10th April, 1957, Dr. 
C. H. van der Leeuw, the Chairman of the 
Council of the Technical University in Delft, put a 
Siemens teleprinter into operation in the Univer- 
sity Library. As a result of this, the library of the 
Delft Technical University has become the first 
scientific library in Europe to be equipped with a 
telex installation of its own, and is consequently 
in a position to offer its contacts a considerably 
quicker service than has hitherto been possible 
and customary, in making technical literature 
accessible. 

I was therefore very pleased to accept the 
invitation of Dr. L. J. van der Wolk, the Technical 
University Librarian—to whose initiative this 
accelerated service is due—to go rather more 
deeply, for our colleagues” benefit, into the back- 
ground and the practical possibilities of telex in 
the service of the library world. 

Aim in view. The concrete aim that Delft had 
in view in deciding to add a quite expensive 
telex installation to its equipment is most clearly 
expressed in the “Foreword’’, written by Dr. 
van der Wolk himself, to the Jnternational telex 
code for libraries and information centres (2), 
which was published in September, 1957, at 
Delft. I quote the following from it verbatim: 


* Adapted from Board of Trade Library Translation 
Service 1201/58/DAC/Dutch, an extract from Biblio- 
theekleven, February, 1958, pp. 29-45. 
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The Linking of Libraries with the 
Aid of Teleprinters” 


By G. SCHUURMANS STEKHOVEN, 
Technical Information Consultant, The Hague 


“The increase in literature is at present so enormous 
that no single scientific institution is in a position to 
provide its library with the money and accommodation 
necessary for an internationally representative collection. 
Here the scientific libraries will have to look for a solution 
and they are bound to find it in mutual collaboration. 

“For this purpose, various modern technical resources 
are at their command. One of the most important of 
these is telex. Apart from the advantage of speed and 
accuracy, telex scores over the telephone in being cheaper 
over a long distance. 

‘*When scientific and special libraries are linked to one 
another in a telex network, each library thus has the whole 
world’s literature at its disposal. If we add to this the 
possibilities of document reproduction, then all literature 
can be procured in the quickest way.”’ 


The combination “‘library/telex”’ is certainly 
not new. At the 27th Library Congress (Arnhem, 
1956), in ’t Veld had already given us interesting 
details of the successful telex link between two 
American libraries, which dates from 25th 
January, 1950, and the telex network around the 
Midwest Interlibrary Center in Chicago (5). 

Some special libraries in the Netherlands had, 
it is true, already been making use of telex 
regularly for some time before the 10th April, 
1957. But they are libraries attached to business 
undertakings which were already connected to 
the international telex network as business under- 
takings. 

What is new about Delft is that here the library 
itself has been equipped with a teleprinter, 
exclusively at the library’s disposal, and thanks 
to this up-to-the-minute equipment the nucleus of 
a national and, indeed, to some extent, inter- 
national telecommunications network of libraries 
and documentation centres has deliberately been 
created. 

Although at the moment the Netherlands 
already has 2,100 teleprinters connected, by no 
means everybody is familiar with this technique 
as yet. I therefore think it advisable to mention 
briefly something about telex and how it 
works, 
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The communications procedure. The teleprinter 
is really not much more than a kind of electric 
typewriter, bearing in mind that one finds 
roughly the same keyboard on it, that there are 
no capital letters, that the machines operate 
as telegraphic transmitting and receiving instal- 
lations and that, under the control of the postal 
authorities, they are connected to hundreds of 
thousands of similar installations at home and 
abroad, via telegraph lines and telegraph ex- 
changes. Their operation is not much more 
complicated than that of an ordinary electric 
typewriter, but the main object is two-way 
correspondence. 

I shall pass on to an explanation in the briefest 
possible terms of the way in which a call is made, 
in the course of which, however, it will probably 
occur to you that there is more to it than one 
would be apt to assume. In order to get as close 
as possible to everyday practice, I shall then give 
you a short running commentary on a normal 
routine enquiry by the library of which I was in 
charge—the library of Van Doorne’s Auto- 
mobielfabriek N.V. (DAF) in Eindhoven—to the 
library of the Technical College in Delft (THD). 

Mr. E. Jansen, an under-manager in the design 
office at DAF, asks our library assistant, Miss 
W. A. van de Moosdijk, for a special book on 
fastenings (screw-thread articles, etc.). Miss van 
de Moosdijk recommends to her client the book: 
Soled, Julius. Fasteners handbook. New York, 
Reinhold, 1957. Since, however, this book is not 
in her collection of books, she enquires for it in 
Delft, as follows: 

First operation. Miss van de Moosdijk (vdmdk), 
who is at present at (a), the DAF Library, writes 
down on a notepad on Wednesday afternoon, 
at 14.05 hours, an enquiry in telegraphic style to 
her colleague at (d), the THD Library, Miss 
C. J, J. Pruysers (prsrs). She has this hand- 
written form taken by a messenger-boy (by the 
route, 22-25, to be discussed later) direct to (b), 
DAF’s telex room. 

Second operation. At (b), DAF’s telex room, 
Miss Haegens (hagns) the firm’s telex operator, 
now goes into action. It is she who establishes 
(“sets up”) the actual connection of the tele- 
printer in Eindhoven, by an automatic process, 
to the one at (c), Delft, and also transmits the 
message from (Miss) vdmdk to (Miss) prsrs. 

Let us now try to follow the movements of 
(Miss) hagns. At precisely 14.11 hours (Miss) 
hagns in Eindhoven (ehv) presses the call- 
key OT on the switch-box, the teleprinter’s 
motor has started and is humming and the white 
“engaged” light is on. Only a few seconds after 
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the motor has started, a selector signal (con- 
sisting of two figures) is sent out from the 
Amsterdam telegraph exchange (asd), after 
which (Miss) hagns selects, on the teleprinter 
keyboard, the telex set at (c), the THD Library 
in Delft. The “selection procedure’ for this 
purpose is as follows: (Miss) hagns first presses 
the “figures’’ key, then the keys 3, 1, 4, 4 and 8, 
and finally the key marked *-+-”’. 

It is then that the miracle happens: the tele- 
graph exchange in Amsterdam automatically 
causes the time signal 14.11 to appear on both 
teleprinters, both in Delft and in Eindhoven, and 
directly afterwards, on both teleprinters, the 
““answer-backcode” of the subscriber called, bibl 
th delft. Next (Miss) hagns presses the key marked 
“here is’’ on her teleprinter, the sender’s answer- 
backcode (in this case dafauto ehv), then appears 
on both sets, and after that she switches on the 
automatic transmitter, whereupon the message, 
already punched on tape, is received simul- 
taneously on both teleprinters at the maximum 
speed of 720 characters per minute. 

Third operation. The message, sent off from 
Eindhoven at 14.05 heurs by (Miss) vdmdk, is 
received in Delft at exactly the same time (sic), 
14.11 hours, by (Miss) prsrs. Since the Delft 
functions of (d) “library assistant responsible for 
telex business’ and (c) “Telex operator’’ are 
combined in the person of (Miss) prsrs, there is 
here no further relaying of the message from 
(Miss) vdmdk in Eindhoven. 

At 14.14 hours precisely (Miss) prsrs takes 
Soled’s Fasteners handbook from the bookshelf, 
records the loan, reports back to Eindhoven by 
telex that the book is being sent, and afterwards 
has it packed in the post room in Delft. During 
the night the book travels by electric mail train 
to Eindhoven, where it is delivered to (Miss) 
vdmdk as early as Thursday morning at, let us 
say, 9.26. 

Result: a 100 per cent saving of time, because, 
under the traditional written enquiry procedure, 
the book would have been received by the DAF 
works library in Eindhoven only on Friday 
morning at the earliest. 

Consequence: all enquiries for technical books 
to Delft and for economic literature to the 
Economic Information Service at The Hague are 
at present handled and dealt with from Eindhoven 
by telex only. 

Great distances are covered. The process of 
making calls from the Netherlands to telex sub- 
scribers (and libraries) in Belgium, Denmark, 
Austria, West Germany, Sweden and Switzer- 
land actually takes place quite automatically 
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(with the aid of the teleprinter keyboard) which | 


accordingly means that telex operators in the 
Netherlands can, without loss of time, call any 
other subscriber in the Netherlands and in the 
European countries mentioned, directly and 
automatically. 

As far as France is concerned, the conversion 
to automatic operation is expected at the end 
of 1959, while the British network will have 
been made automatic by the middle of 1961. 

Besides the neighbouring European countries 
in which subscribers can be reached, whether 
automatically or not, from the Netherlands, 
direct telex communication is also possible at 
present with, for example, the United States of 
America, Argentina, South Africa and Japan. 

The library of Delft Technical University, with 
its teleprinter, has already been in contact by 
radio, on 15th and 17th April, 1957, with the 
telex installation at the library of the Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
occasion of a conference held there on systems 
for the transmission of information. 

For those who would like to know more about 
the technique and adaptability of telex, a study 
of the publications (1), (3), (4) and (6), mentioned 
at the end of this article, is recommended. 

A good example produces good results. It was 


only on 10th April, 1957, that Delft (tix 31448) 


started its telex service, to be followed on 
22nd May, 1957, by the library of the Economic 
Information Service at The Hague (tlx 31099), 
and on 27th May, 1957, by the University 
Library in Utrecht (tlx 11603). Thus it is as yet 
definitely too early to be able to pronounce any 
reasonably sound judgment on the results 
achieved. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly still 
so many new possibilities in this field as regards 
speeding up and perfecting the service that 


Dr. van der Wolk thought it well worth while, - 


even during this initial stage, to have an investi- 
gation made into various aspects of inter-library 
telex traffic, with the object of gaining a better 
insight into the way in which this telex traffic 
works. In this way the Enquiry into telex in 
libraries (TXEB 1957) came about. 

In the week from 8th to 14th September, 
1957, questionnaires were sent out in triplicate 
from Delft to a total of 36 libraries, together with 
a request, addressed to the colleague in question, 
to arrange for the forms to be filled up in con- 
sultation with the person in charge of the telex 
room. 

Replies were received from no fewer than 28 
addresses (77 per cent). Only 2 of these 28 
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colleagues of ours thought themselves insuffi- 
ciently advanced to be able to fill up the form. 

Result of the telex enquiry. The questionnaires, 
TXEB 1957, which were made available free of 
charge for this scientific purpose through the 
good offices of Messrs. J. Daems and C. Smits, 
of DAF, consisted of two yellow-coloured 
sheets, A4, and on them, systematically arranged, 
47 different detailed questions, mainly relating to 
the participants in the enquiry, the staff involved 
in the telex traffic between the libraries, the telex 
installations, and the handling of the telex traffic. 

Distribution. As far as the results of the enquiry 
are concerned, in the first place it appears that 
the 26 libraries which are connected to the inter- 
national telex network in a small and over- 
populated country like the Netherlands, where 
the librarians have been kind enough to make 
their data available to us, are spread over 13 
places in the west, east and south-east of the 
country. Naturally the number of Netherlands 
libraries that can be reached by teleprinter is 
greater, and their distribution wider, but as far 
as this study is concerned we must simply confine 
ourselves to this group of 26 libraries that have 
sent in their reports first. Only 19 of those 26 
libraries (73 per cent) are affiliated to the SSB 
(Special Libraries Section of the Netherlands 
Librarians’ Association)—at any rate according 
to the out-of-date membership list of the Ist 
December, 1955. 

Library staff involved. A small proportion 
of the hints set out under the heading “Form 
of the telex message’’ have been specially written 
for the attention and information of library 
assistants and telex operators. 

However, I am sure that librarians, both 
men and women, will also rise to the occasion 
and are prepared to make a thorough study of 
this new device, even though they may personally 
use the teleprinter for dealing with adminis- 
trative matters rather than for all kinds of 
ordinary matters relating to routine enquiries and 
loans. 

Whether it is really worth while to use a code— 
actually a relatively simple one (internationally 
readable)—in inter-library telex traffic, is a 
question that I should like to leave open for the 
moment, but since I shall have to proceed at 
once from the assumption that transmission in 
code is unavoidable in most cases and that to 
intercept another subscriber with a telex message 
without giving the addressee’s name is as un- 
practical as it is impolite, the names both of the 
librarians and of the library assistants are also 
reproduced in code. 
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Symbols for names. 1 should like to discuss two 
other questions briefly here. The librarian of the 
Technical University in Delft is called, in a letter, 
“De Weledelzeergeleerde Heer Dr. L. J. Van der 
Wolk”, and in everyday life his name is usually 
recorded as “Dr. L. J. van der Wolk’. But in 
bibliographies one even ventures to use the 
much shorter description, “Wolk, L. J. van der’’. 
Nobody takes offence at that. Then what is there 
to prevent us from going a short step further in 
telegraph traffic and being satisfied here with the 
code name “vdwik"’, made up of only five letters ? 
It is all simply a question of getting used to it 
and of saving expense and “time on the line” 
in a practical way. 

Secondly, something about the /egibility of the 
name-symbols. As far as possibie I have adopted 
the name-symbols in the form in which they were 
given in the questionnaires by the senders. But 
in the occasional case I have ventured, from 
mnemonic considerations, to use a more appro- 
priate and above all a more easily legible name 
symbol. 

The transmitting installation. Of the 26 par- 
ticipants, 20 telex installations are made by 
Siemens & Halske, and two are made by Creed, 
while the manufacture of the other four installa- 
tions has not been stated. 

In 20 out of the 26 cases the teleprinter proved 
to be located in the telex room, where a special 
telex operator is in attendance. This last point 
accordingly means that a telex message from 
one special library to another must normally 
pass through at least four stages: library assistant 
at unit A; telex operator at unit A; telex operator 
at unit B; library assistant at unit B. 

The queer part of it is that the telex operators 
working hundreds of kilometres apart seem in 
practice to be sitting very much closer togethét 
than—for each institution—the library assistant 
and the telex operator belonging to that insti- 
tution. This is because the telex operators 
can cover the distance between them in a few 
seconds by means of their teleprinters, which 
work over a long distance, and can thus in 
fact reduce that distance to nil, whereas it 
seems that only in exceptional cases can the 
distance, within each unit or institution, between 
the library assistant and the telex room be covered 
fairly quickly, by means of a pneumatic tube 
system or otherwise. 

Strange distance-relationships. In the answers 
given to a question in the enquiry—‘What is the 
distance between the seat occupied by the library 
assistant responsible for composing the telex 
messages and the telex operator’s seat at her 
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teleprinter ?""—the crucial point in all these pos- 
sibilities of communicating by teleprinter between 
library and library emerges very clearly. This 
distance determines the success or otherwise 
of the linking of our libraries in the Netherlands. 
In order to facilitate the measurement of these 
distances, we have confined ourselves to counting 
the number of paces necessary in order to cover the 
distance mentioned, once, by the direct route. 
Where there are lifts on that route, the number 
of steps in the staircase nearest to the lift is 
simply added to the number of paces taken on the 
level. A word of gratitude to all those who, as 
guinea-pigs, have contributed to this knowledge. 
For this initial general survey, this simple method 
of measurement seemed accurate enough in my 
opinion. 

Now what is the conclusion to be drawn from 
this investigation into distances? Demka (1,200 
paces) in Utrecht and the University Library in 
the same town are much farther apart, in terms 
of time taken for communication, than the library 
of Kon. Ned. Zoutindustrie in Hengelo (83 paces) 
in relation to the library of the Technical Univer- 
sity in Delft. 

With the distance between Philips (3,000 paces) 
and DAF, both in Eindhoven, the position is 
much worse still, while the distance between DAF, 
Eindhoven, and Volvo, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
is on the other hand almost negligible, because 
the two librarians do not work at such an awk- 
ward distance from their teleprinters. 

For the big centres, Delft Technical Univer- 
sity, Economic Information Service at The 
Hague, and Utrecht University, it is therefore 
essential for the telex installations to be installed 
in or at any rate very close to the libraries—which 
fortunately is indeed the case with all three scien- 
tific libraries mentioned. 

Now where does the criterion lie and what is 
to be learned from the foregoing? I think that 
I have covered (experimentally) the 203 paces to 
“my” telex, often enough to be able to pass 
judgment on the question to some extent. 

Under 100, or up to and including 100, paces 
for a single journey is, of course, very favourable. 
Of the 26 libraries, only 10 fall within these limits, 
and thus have been “lucky’’ as far as that is 
concerned. In any case, sitting still at your desk 
all day is not the ideal mode of life. 

As far as a distance of 200 paces (for a single 
journey) is concerned, on the other hand, that 
is perhaps rather on the long and uneconomic 
side. But it is still tolerable so long as the fre- 
quency does not become too great and also so 
long as one has staff available for running errands. 
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Of the 26 libraries, there are 17 where the library 
assistants work at not more than 200 paces from 
the teleprinter. 

250 paces as the limit. Naturally, it is not easy 
to state an exact limit, but all the same, I should 
be prepared to defend the view that with a dis- 
tance of more than 250 paces (corresponding to 
two minutes’ walk on a single journey), the posi- 
tion has reached the extreme limit between 
favourable and unfavourable, assuming that 
this distance has to be covered entirely on foot. 

In the event of the library assistant and the 
telex operator being accustomed to working 
together, a somewhat excessive distance between 
the library and the telex room can, of course, also 
be covered by telephone. In some cases (Philips, 
Eindhoven), this method of communication (for 
urgent cases) already seemed to be in use. 
However, there are then chances of mistakes and 
mutilations, and coded text cannot be tele- 
phoned so easily. 

Another lesson to be learned from this enquiry 
is that in future, where there is new building, 
account should be taken—in the layout of the 
establishment—of the position of the library, 
with reference to the distance from it to the 
accommodation where the telex apparatus is to 
be installed. 

Those works librarians who, as far as this is 
concerned, contrive to secure from their manage- 
ments a favourable place at such a time will sub- 
sequently be only too thankful that they have 
not overlooked the point. For it is to be expected 
that the inter-library telex traffic, which has only 
just started in this corner of Europe, will quickly 
acquire a considerably greater and, at the same 
time, more international scope. 

Use of automatic transmitters. One can work 
a teleprinter simply by hand. A fairly experienced 
telex operator can then transmit up to 200 
characters a minute. In the less busy inland traffic 
that is not so bad, but as soon as the traffic in- 
creases (and in big concerns almost anything is 
now sent by telex), it is advisable to have recourse 
to a built-in reperforator. With the aid of this, 
one can first pre-type, on punched tape, the 
message to be sent. 

When transmitting pre-punched messages, the 
transmitter operates absolutely automatically 
and at maximum speed (420 characters a minute). 
Thus one saves time on the line with it, and the 
higher the tariffs (e.g., in the case of international 
calls), the more profitable an automatic trans- 
mitter will be. 

The remarkable result of the “Telex enquiry”’ 
is that already 18 of the 26 libraries that took 
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part in the enquiry are working with a teleprinter 
fitted with an automatic transmitter (and a 
reperforator). That is a gratifying percentage— 
69 per cent. Judging by this survey, the three big 
centres mentioned are all working at full speed. 
That is a result we can be proud of. 

The tele-code. In the questionnaire, the group 
of questions relating to telex traffic began with 
a few detailed questions about the tele-code (2). 
The first edition of this four-language telegraphic 
code, designed for inter-library loan traffic, was 
published in September, 1957, by the library of the 
Delft Technical University and, together with the 
questionnaire, was sent to the appropriate 
libraries in the Netherlands. The main purpose 
of this code is to limit the “time on the line” 
to a minimum (particularly in the case of inter- 
national telex traffic) and in this way to effect 
the greatest possible economy. 

Some of the abbreviated symbols incorporated 
in this tele-code consist of ideas relating to 
telecommunications as such. These abbreviated 
symbols have already been _ internationally 
standardized for some considerable time past, 
and are used by, and known to, all telex operators 
throughout the world. I will give you a couple 
of examples by way of illustration. 

When a teleprinter which has been called is 
already “engaged”, the code word “‘occ”’ appears 
on the teleprinter of whoever is wanting to send 
a message to the other person. That symbol is 
the abbreviation for the French word “‘occupé’’, 
and in English this means “The subscriber is 
occupied (the line is engaged)”. 

If the telex operator wants to ask a colleague 
to be patient for a moment while the traffic is 
being dealt with, she types the code word “‘mom””’, 
an abbreviation of the German *‘Moment bitte’’ 
—in English, “Wait a moment, please’’. 

On the other hand, the new items in this telex 
code for libraries and documentation centres 
are the abbreviated symbols relating to two- 
way foan traffic between those information 
centres. 

A few more examples: 

The message “Kindly also send me 
Part 1 of Technische Winkler Prins’’ 
international coded text: “‘sd td techn wp vol 1”” 
(Send today please technische winkler 
volume 1). If the person at the other 
line then replies: “twp nol forw 
spoor asd’ (Technische W P not on loan, we 
shall forward your application to Werkspoor 
Amsterdam), then the enquirer that 
Part 1 of the Technische W P is not lent out, 
but that her request for a loan has already been 
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passed on (also by telex, naturally) to the works 
library of Werkspoor in Amsterdam. 

The question whether the addressee is pre- 
pared to use the tele-code for inter-library traffic 
was answered with a definite “‘yes’’ by 15 of the 
26 participants in the enquiry (58 per cent). From 
this I will merely conclude that the majority have 
accordingly shown some understanding of the 
usefulness of telegraphing in code (quicker and 
cheaper traffic). 

Moreover, to my satisfaction, I have been able 
to establish that even some foreign contacts 
(among others the documentation centre of the 
Association of German Engineers in Diisseldorf) 
adopted this internationally readable code 
language immediately after it came out. 

Emotional considerations. On the other hand, 
I cannot omit to point out that some women (in 
libraries) think the code is awful and the use of it 
“impolite”. They think that “‘Will you please 
send me today . . .”” is much more polite than the 
terse “Send today’ (sd td). But they are for- 
getting that “sd td’’ is absolutely identical with 
the polite “Will you please send me today” 
and that this selfsame “sd td’’ is readable in all 
language fields and, moreover, saves time 
and money in traffic which is operating auto- 
matically. This psychological barrier against the 
new and the strange will thus still have to be 
surmounted by many people. 

The tele-code is limited in scope, fully inter- 
national and therefore easy for anyone to learn. 
Some works librarians, indeed, have immediately 
ordered a second copy of the tele-code for the 
telex operator working in the telex room, so that 
the incoming. and outgoing texts may also be 
intelligible to her. So long as the stock lasts, 
the tele-code booklets are still obtainable on 
payment of f. 2.75 each, at the library of the 
Technical University in Delft. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask those who 
cannot at once grasp the usefulness of this special 
telegraphic code for libraries nevertheless to con- 
sider experimenting with it for a while. Investi- 
gate everything and keep what is good! In 
these days when international communications 
are continually becoming more intensive, it is 
essential for us Netherlanders to get good 
practice in this field. At present there is still 
time to experiment with it and to make as many 
improvements in it as possible. 

When the tele-code, over a period of years, has 
become common property in a number of 
language fields, it will perhaps be too late 
to alter it very much on the initiative of the 
Netherlands. 
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The first edition of the tele-code is in English, 
French, German and Dutch. From the University 
Library in Madrid, a complete Spanish transla- 
tion has been received. It is, therefore, expected 
that versions in various other languages will soon 
follow. 

In the training of library staff, too, I think that 
account will have to be taken of the use of this 
international telegraphic code for libraries. 

Telex contacts with other libraries. Another 
question was: ““With what libraries in the Nether- 
lands do you regularly have telex contacts?’ Of 
the 26 participants in the enquiry, 6 stated that 
they were regularly in contact with the Library of 
the Economic Information Service at The Hague. 
Fifteen reported regular contact with Delft, and 
5 regular contact with the University Library in 
Utrecht. I think it would be better to refrain from 
making any comment here and now. An intensi- 
fication of the publicity for the use of this 
or that central library will assuredly be of value 
in the future. Here we must not forget that in 
any case we are still only at the start of a com- 
pletely new development. 

In this enquiry, attention was also devoted to 
telex contacts with foreign libraries. However, 
most libraries did not yet appear to have thought 
of this possibility. 

Nevertheless, of the 26 libraries, there did still 
seem to be three who stated that they regularly 
exchanged telex messages with a foreign library 
while in addition, Delft indicated two foreign 
contacts with regular traffic. 

Delft, Diisseldorf, The Hague and Utrecht 
have thus already distinguished themselves, in 
this first year of inter-library telex traffic, as 
active centres in Europe. 

Form of the telex message. After months of 
experimentation, the writer of this article thinks 
that he has found a new and more practical form 
of inter-library telex message, similar to the 
ideal that he has in mind, which, in his view, 
meets all the demands that ought to be 
made on it in libraries and documentation 
centres. 

Here it is primarily a question of a sequence 
(to be standardized in due course) of the con- 
stituent parts of the message and the standard 
sequence shown below is recommended: 


(a) Subscriber's number and answer-back code. 

(6) Number of the telex message; 

(c) Date; 

(d) Code name of the library assistant called; 

(e) Code name of the assistant making the call, linked 
by a dash (—) to the next item, the improvised 
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code name of the person for whom the document or 
information is intended; 
(f) The actual message. 


When it is read back, a telex message thus 
comes out as follows: 

To telex subscriber 31448 (Library, Technical Univer- 
sity, Delft); Telex message No. 18124; 

Sent on the 11th December, 1957; 

To Miss C. J. J. Pruysers; 

Message from Miss W. A. van de Moosdijk about an 
enquiry intended for Mr. E. Jansen; 

Contents of the message: Kindly send the enquirer the 
‘Fasteners Handbook’’, author Soled—many thanks 
in advance. 

There is a special reason for the inclusion in 
this sequence of the name of the person for 
whom the book or the information is intended. 

On one particular afternoon things were 
especially busy in our works library in Eindhoven, 
and we were approached with a number of 
different questions in succession, with the result 
that on that afternoon (Miss) vdmdk had an 
enquiry sent to 31448 as many as four times 
(at intervals). 

When, some little time later, all the outgoing 
telex messages were found to be marked with the 
same combination of letters, prsrs/vdmdk, we 
could no longer determine at any given time, 
from the copies of those telex messages, the 
people in our firm for whom the printed matter 
arriving in response to the telex messages was 
intended. 

Thus, once again, it was practice that taught 
us a lesson on that occasion: include in the telex 
message the name of the person for whom the 
document requested is intended. 

Concluding review. In April, 1957, teleprinters 
made their appearance in the Dutch, and at the 
same time in the European, library world. It is 
still too soon to pass judgment on this innova- 
tion. 

In any case, the “Telex enquiry among 
libraries’, organized in September, 1957, by 
Delft, has shown that inter-library telex traffic 
is beginning to get under way and that there is 
interest in it in various quarters. 

In the course of this enquiry, a fair number of 
divergent opinions have emerged, a few of which 
I should like to mention. 

Dr. Grosheide (University Library, Utrecht) 
thinks that the libraries connected to the telex 
network must decide among themselves whether 
they are going to adopt the tele-code or not. 
Personally, he is in favour of using that code. 

Miss van Andel (Library, Economic Informa- 
tion Service, The Hague), who also considers 
the preliminary period still too short, gives it as 
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her opinion that in her library the results have 
definitely not come up to expectations. 

Messrs. Nicaise (AKU, Arnhem) and Vrijburg 
(Werkspoor, Amsterdam) think that the use of 
the tele-code in normal inland loan traffic does 
not save any expense, and is therefore of doubtful 
value. 

On the occasion of the enquiry, the writer of 
this article (DAF, Eindhoven) has indicated that 
he is glad to see that the large and more inter- 
nationally-inclined booksellers in the Nether- 
lands are becoming accessible by telex. He reports 
savings of 10-12 days in the delivery of German 
books which he orders directly by telex from 
German publishers. There are already about 
of the latter who can be reached in a few seconds 
via the keyboard of his teleprinter. In the Nether- 
lands, Wyt of Rotterdam is up to now the only 
publishing !:ouse that is able to offer this extra 
quick service to libraries. 

Obviously there are many new problems and 
possibilities involved here. It will be the task of 
librarians, library assistants, documentalists, 


record-keepers, publishers and booksellers, not 
forgetting the telex operators, to make th most 
profitable use possible of all these new and often 
unknown possibilities, for the convenience of all. 
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The Library of Bishop Porteus 


By D. T. RicHNett, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, University of London Library 


BEILBY PORTEUS, Bishop of London from 
1787 to 1809, died 150 years ago. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography gives the date of 
his death as 8th May, 1808, but this is an error. 
The correct date is given in the biography by 
Robert Hodgson which constitutes the first 
volume of Porteus’s Collected works—13th May, 
1809. He died at Fulham Palace, and there his 
personal library remained until last year. It was 
transferred on permanent loan to the University 
of London Library in May, 1958, but this was a 
coincidence and not in any way connected with 
the erroneous 150th anniversary of his death. 

The reason for the transfer was more prosaic. 
The Church Commissioners were pressed for 
space in the Palace and had to find alternative 
accommodation for the Porteus Library. From 
one point of view this is to be regretted. Among 
the books in the collection is one with MS. title- 
page in Bishop Porteus’s hand—A brief descrip- 
tion of three favourite country residences. The 
chapter of this work (of which only 20 copies 
were printed) dealing with Fulham Palace, 
concludes with these words: 

“Upon the whole the Palace and demesnes at Fulham 
are a handsome, convenient, and delightful residence, 
especially in the early summer months; and there wants 
nothing but a good library to render it a complete 
Episcopal mansion. I had once an intention of building 
one, and had a plan actually drawn for it, which will 
be found among my papers. But I feel myself now too 
old for such an undertaking; I must therefore leave it 
to my successor, and perhaps shall bequeath to it my 
books, to form a part of its contents.” 


It is clear from this that the transfer of his 
books to another library was contrary to his 
intention. But Porteus was too much a man of 
affairs not to appreciate that the passing of time 
might justify departures from a plan or wish. 
(It is certainly to be so hoped, since the work 
from which an extract has been quoted bears also 
an autograph note—‘It is my earnest desire 
that this Book may never be made public or 
reprinted. B.L. 1806.’’) 

From the point of view of necessary change, 
however, the new home for his library is a for- 
tunate one, and one which the Bishop himself 
would probably have approved, since the Univer- 
sity of London Library is rich in those fields of 
literature in which he collected most assiduously. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that 





he was an antiquarian book collector, since he 
does not appear at any time to have gone out of 
his way to acquire valuable or rare items. The 
whole library is composed of some 4,000 volumes, 
of which the overwhelming majority were ac- 
quired in the normal course of a busy life of 
varied activities and interests. It is this that gives 
the collection its special flavour and importance, 
which Porteus himself may or may not have 
realized. The cumulation and juxtaposition of the 
books and pamphlets on all the varied subjects 
that an influential churchman of the period had 
to concern himself with, or was passionately 
interested in, in the end provides a vivid picture 
of the background and mental climate of his 
age, or at any rate one stratum of the society of 
the age. 

This would not emerge from a list of the first 
editions of literary note, though these include 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands, Boswell’s Tour 
of the Hebrides, and Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; and there are others tucked away in the 
300 bound volumes of pamphlets, usually sadly 
cropped, such as Sheridan’s Critic, Cowper’s 
Poems, Gray’s Odes. The Bishop was interested 
in the poetry of his day, but does not seem to 
have been remarkable for his discrimination. 

His taste was for Beattie and Mason rather 
than Collins; for Young and Akenside rather 
than Blake; and for Ann Yearsley, the Bristol 
milkmaid, to the exclusion of Burns. He had 
himself had poetic ambitions in his younger days 
and won a prize at Cambridge with a poem on 
“Death’’, that is not memorable except perhaps 
for the following lines: 

A motley train; fever with cheek of fire; 
Consumption wan: Palsy, half warm with life 
And half a clay-cold lump; joint-tort’ring Gout, 
And ever-gnawing Rheum; Convulsion wild; 
Swol'’n Dropsy; panting Asthma, Apoplex 
Full-gorg’d. 
The poem, none the less, ran to move than 
twenty editions and was included in a number of 
anthologies. 

The volumes of bound pamphlets reveal a 
somewhat spasmodic interest in the theatre of 
his day, including items of Sheridan, Cumberland, 
Holcroft and Burgoyne. But the novel was 
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excluded from his library, with the sole exception 
of Fanny Burney’s Cecilia, and even of this, one 
volume is missing. 

The main value of the collection resides in 
fields other than literature. Naturally, the 
greatest number of items is in theology, and the 
collection of printed sermons is very extensive. 
It includes many Nonconformist sermons and 
writings, including good collections of the works 
of Price and Priestley. Porteus clearly studied 
these works with care, and he was often accused 
of evangelical leanings. The value of this part 
of the library is not of the first rank, since these 
fields of study are so well catered for at Sion 
College, Dr. Williams’s Library and other theo- 
logical libraries. It is, however, a very useful 
addition to the stock of the University Library, 
which has been deficient in such items. 

There is also some material of use in the sec- 
tions devoted to Greek and Latin writers, to 
foreign literature (mainly French), history, 
philosophy, and travel; and in the bound pamph- 
lets can be found many items relating to Cam- 
bridge University, in which Porteus, as a former 
student and fellow of Christ’s College, continued 
to take a close interest. 

The subjects which, apart from the Church, 
engaged his closest attention can perhaps be 
gauged by the covers of the bound pamphlets. 
Most of these bear only a number, but there are 
some which are singled out for special treatment. 
Paramount among these is slavery. So important 
did he consider this part of his library that there 
is a separate manuscript catalogue of 145 items 
relating to slavery and the slave trade. Porteus 
had been born in Virginia and grew up on his 
father’s estates there, and this, no doubt, sowed 
the seeds of his deep concern with the conditions 
of the negroes. After the American War of 
Independence he directed his efforts on behalf 
of the slaves in the West Indies. His first unsuc- 
cessful attempt was towards securing instruction 
in Christianity for the slaves on the trust estate 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Barbados. But he later joined more effectively 
in the movement for the abolition of the slave 
trade. This part of the collection is of great 
value to the University Library, since it adds 
considerably to the strength of the already very 
strong section of the Goldsmiths’ Library of 
Economic Literature dealing with slavery. 

The same may be said of those other subjects 
singled out for special mention in the bound 
pamphlets—the American Revolution, India, 
Union with Ireland, the Regency, and, above all, 
the French Revolution. 
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Of the latter, Porteus was as bitter an opponent 
as he was an ardent supporter of anti-slavery. 
This attitude he shared with his close friend, 
Hannah More, whose poem Slavery (included 
in the pamphlets), although written in 1788, 
prophetically sums up their views on freedom: 

Thee only, sober Goddess! I attest, 

In smiles chastis’d, and decent graces drest. 

Not that unlicens’d monster of the crowd, 
Whose roar terrific bursts in peals so loud, 
Deaf’ning the ear of Peace; fierce Faction’s tool; 
Of rash Sedition born, and mad Misrule . 


As is to be expected, the collection of material 
on the French Revolution is somewhat one-sided, 
but it is extensive, and includes many items 
relating to emigrés. Porteus appears to have 
taken a close interest in the sedition trials in 1794 
and the radical view is not excluded—Tom 
Paine’s Rights of Man and its numerous replies 
and counter-replies being well represented. 
Curiously enough, Hannah More’s Village 
Politics, by Will Chip has not so far been found, 
though Porteus was foremost in urging her to 
such propaganda tasks. Perhaps sharing her 
views that “it is as vulgar as heart can wish; 
but it is only designed for the most vulgar class 
of readers”, he did not deem it worthy of a 
place in his library. But it is, in fact, such seem- 
ingly trivial items that will prove of the greatest 
value. No short list could adequately represent 
them, and indeed, many of them remain un- 
catalogued. There is a descriptive card catalogue 
of the books, and, in addition to the Slavery 
catalogue, a book catalogue of the bound pamph- 
lets, but this is merely a list of the items as they 
appear in the volumes. A short-title index of this 
uncatalogued material is at present being made, 
but it will be a long time before this collection 
can be fully covered in the general catalogue of 
the University Library. The books remain in their 
contemporary eighteenth-century bindings, most 
of which can still be preserved or repaired. 

The library contains some items of a later 
date than 1809. One of Porteus’s successors, 
Bishop Howley, appears to have added to the 
collection for a short time (for example, there 
are some Robert Owen pamphlets of 1818 and 
1819), but, in the main, these later additions 
consist only of bound volumes of sermons and 
charges. 

No brief survey of such a collection can deal 
with its many incidental riches. For instance, 
no mention has been made of the purely economic 
pamphlets (poor law, tithes, wheat shortage, and 
so on) which add to the strength of the Gold- 
smiths’ Library of Economic Literature. Only 
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a complete catalogue or browsing along the 
shelves can reveal the true character and strength 
of the collection as a whole. In its new home the 
Porteus Library will now be readily accessible 
for consultation and will ultimately have the 
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complete catalogue that it deserves. It is right 
that it should be thus accessible, as it is also right 
that it should be preserved intact as a monument 
to the man and a witness to the times in which 
he lived. 


Rainford Branch Library, Lancashire 


By A. Donnetty, F.L.A., Branch Superintendent, Lancashire County Library 


OLLOWING the showing of colour slides to 

illustrate Mr. Berriman’s talks at the 1958 
L.A. Conference and at the 1958 County Libraries 
Section week-end school, considerable interest 
has been expressed in the Rainford Branch of 
Lancashire County Library: the slides have now 
travelled widely and have been used several 
times to support librarians in making cases to 
their committees. The fame of Rainford is due 
in part to the excellence of the slides, but the 
camera did not lie; the Branch is an attractive 
one and some details may be of interest. 

Until 1944, Rainford Urban District, which has 
a population of approximately 4,400, was an 
independent library authority, although for many 
years it had not, in fact, exercised its library 
powers. In 1944 it relinquished such powers to the 
County Council, and an undertaking was given 
at that time that the County Council would 
provide a branch library as soon as conditions 
permitted. The fact that it was not until 1957 
that a library was erected is sad evidence of the 
difficulties with which librarians have been 
battling during the post-war years. 

In the meantime, a room in the Council offices 
was rented and fitted with, alas, lock-up shelving: 
lock-up because the room was used for other 
purposes, chiefly the making of tea. A part-time 
branch library service open 18 hours per week 
was inaugurated and the service manned by 
part-time staff; in 1954 the staffing was taken 
over by full-time personnel of the Ormskirk 
Regional Library, the Rainford U.D. forming 
part of that Region. 

The new library, opened to the public in 
September, 1957, is on a full-time basis, in 
accordance with the County Library policy of 
a full-time service (within the County Libraries 
Section’s definition of the term) for populations 
of over 4,000. Rainford, it should be said, is a 
comparatively isolated community situated in a 
rural area and lying about 5 miles north-west of 
St. Helen’s, the nearest town of any considerable 
size: it is largely an agricultural and a dormitory 
community, and because of the value of the land 





for agricultural purposes, it is unlikely that the 
present population figure will be greatly ex- 
ceeded; it is also, as dre so many isolated com- 
munities, largely self-sufficient in its social and 
recreational activities. Although the population 
is chiefly centred on the village itself, the District 
is a large one in acreage, and the outlying parts 
are served by mobile library. 

Since the transfer of the service to the new 
building, the amount of use made of the library 
has increased more than fivefold. 

The branch library now erected provides an 
all-purpose room measuring 60 ft. x 24 ft., with 
a junior section at one end and a small quick 
reference section on wall shelving adjacent to the 
charging desk. The total shelf capacity is approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes. 

The charging desk is a single counter, 11 ft. 6 in. 
long, faced with painted reeded hardboard and 
surfaced with Formica; a conventional desk with 
“In”? and “‘Out’’ counters is unnecessary. The 
desk is placed along the centre part of the south 
wall, 4 ft. from the wall, and immediately behind 
is the staff workroom, with a glass partition 
between. This is a one-man branch and the layout 
is arranged in this way so that the member of the 
staff on duty on retiring to the workroom can 
retain sight of the main room: an improvement 
in later similar branches is to have also a window 
giving direct sight from the workroom of the 
entrance and foyer. : 

The public entrance to the main room is 
through an airy foyer with large areas of glass 
and containing a settee, chairs and table. 

Daylight in the main room is by high windows 
above the bookshelves on the north wall, and by 
inclined patent roof glazing above the south 
wall: there is also a large low window in the east 
wall. Artificial lighting is fluorescent in the main 
room and foyer: in the latter, rose pink tubes 
have been fitted and the foyer is warm and 
inviting on winter evenings. 

Heating is by conventional low-pressure coke- 
fed furnace, with radiators below the shelving, 
which is adequately protected by asbestos. 








Rainford Branch, Lancs. Co.L.: interior. 


Rainford Branch, Lancs. Co.L.: exterior. 
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culty which was overcome by encasing the water 
tank in concrete on timber framing and giving 
the concrete flue above an oval cross- section: the 
library is now known locally as ““The Battleship”’. 

Shelving is of oak, with painted soft wood 
bases on tubular metal supports and painted 
plywood backing: the bottom shelf is 20 in. 
from the floor, which is of oak blocks in the 
main room and foyer, and thermoplastic tiles 
in the staff quarters. Decoration and furnishing 
are in contemporary style. 

The building is of steel framework construc- 
tion, with York facing bricks at the sides and rear 
and Longridge stone facing at the front. Windows 
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are timber framed. The roof is of built-up felting 
on wood wool slabs and timber joists, clad 
internally with skimmed fibre board. 

The library was designed by the County 
Architect in consultation with the County 
Librarian and the contractors were Thomas 
Winstanley & Son, Ltd., of Rainford. The con- 
tract price was £12,110. The leasehold of the 
site was originally purchased for £164 and held 
at an annual rental of one peppercorn (if claimed): 
the freehold was subsequently sold to the County 
Council for the sum of 10s. 

The Rainford plan, with minor modifications, 
is likely to be used in Lancashire for branch 
libraries to serve populations of 4,000-8,000. 


Liverpool Music Library Suite 


By Dr. G. CHANDLER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A., F.L.A., City Librarian of Liverpool 


A?™ the opening of Liverpool's Music Library 

suite, Sir Arthur Bliss stated that Liverpool 
was acquiring a glitter which the arts alone could 
give, and paid tribute to the facilities provided 
by the new Music Library for the citizens of 
Liverpool. 

The old Music Library was completely des- 
troyed by bombing in May, 1941, but a temporary 
service was so successfully improvised that there 
were no less than 12,845 items of music on loan 
when the music collections were moved to their 
permanent new suite. 

This suite consists of an entrance foyer, a 
periodicals foyer, a concerts room, the Music 
Library «proper, a music manuscripts exhibition 
foyer, a gramophone listening room, and a 
stackroom. It is possibly the most exciting 
development in music librarianship that has 
happened in the present century. Although it 
has been provided primarily for the use of 
Liverpool’s residents, the collections are so rich 
that many professional and amateur societies 
throughout the country are subscribing members 
to the library which has published a large printed 
dictionary catalogue of music, of which copies 
have been sold all over the world. 

In order to mark the opening, a special edition 
of the Liverpool Bulletin was published, which 
describes some of the rare musical treasures in 
the library. 

As you enter the entrance foyer, you are struck 
by a series of attractive views at various levels. 
To the right you look down into the circular well 
of the International Library; in front, there is an 


attractive gallery and, to the left, can be seen the 
two floors of the Music Library suite. 

Turning left, you enter the periodicals foyer 
which has been designed in an elegant but infor- 
mal way. Here are easy chairs, carpet, a mini- 
piano, on which readers can try out their music, 
and current issues of periodicals in English, 
French, German, Italian and other languages. 
To the left of the periodicals foyer is the small 
concerts room, not yet completed, in which the 
library will hold its regular series of recitals of 
gramophone records. It will seat 100 persons. 

To the right of the periodicals foyer you turn 
into the Music Library proper which contains 
On open access approximately 40,000 volumes. 
There are separate bays on the ground floor for 
music theory, operas, sacred music and songs, 
which are bound in blue. A gayer note is struck 
on the gallery, which houses orchestral parts, 
piano and organ music bound in red. The library 
contains two exhibitions: “First editions and 
rare music’; and “Music in Liverpool’. 

The second floor of the Music Library suite is. 
approached by a staircase leading from the 
periodicals foyer and decorated with original 
paintings and prints of buildings used for musical 
purposes through the ages, starting with the 
Tower of Liverpool and ending with the present 
Philharmonic Hall. The staircase leads to the 
manuscripts exhibition foyer, which is carpeted 
and furnished with easy chairs and is devoted 
to an exhibition of manuscript music. Here can 
be seen English, German, Italian and other 
mediaeval illuminated music manuscripts, original 














Liverpool Music Library suite: exhibitions of rare and first editions of music. 
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Liverpool! Music Library suite: a corner of the periodicals foyer. 
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letters and manuscripts of prominent musicians— 
Verdi, Rossini, Schubert, Weber, Paganini, 
Haydn. Few people will realize that the library 
is so rich in material of this kind. 

Turning left from the exhibition foyer will be 
the music stack, not yet completed, which will 
house 100,000 musical items. Turning right there 
is a small exhibition of Victorian sheet music 
which leads you to the gramophone listening 
room. The gramophone listening room will 
house the authoritative editions of gramophone 
records, such as those of Bach which have been 
presented to the library by one of its many 
donors. Here students and research workers will 
eventually be able to hear important recordings 
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just as students of literature can consult reference 
books in the library. In addition to the library of 
authoritative editions which are for use on the 
library premises only, there is also a library 
of gramophone records for loan to societies, 
schools, youth clubs and for group listening 
at home. There is no doubt that these extended 
facilities will bring many new members to the 
Music Library. Already 4,000 special Music 
Library tickets are in use, in addition to the 
ordinary library tickets which are used for occa- 
sional borrowings. The issues of music have 
increased from 71,387 in 1953-54 to 314,091 in 
1957-58. A similar increase is expected in the 
new library. 





County Libraries Week-end 
School, 1959 


A record number of members of the County 
Libraries Section attended the 1959 Annual 
Week-end School, held at Shenstone Training 
College, near Kidderminister, from 10th to 
13th April. Students enrolled numbered 173, 
of whom 160 were in residence. After a welcome 
extended by Sir Hugh Chance, Chairman of 
the Worcestershire County Education Com- 
mittee, the Sheffield and Tasmanian films were 
screened. The rest of the evening was occupied 
by social activities organized by the Worcestershire 
County Library staff. 

The first session, on Saturday, was given by 
Mr. C. R. Eastwood (Somerset). His paper, 
entitled “Mobile libraries in urban areas”, dealt 
specifically with the large scale provision of 
mobile libraries on the fringe of independent 
library areas. This was followed by a symposium 
on headquarters/branch relations given by Mr. 
G. E. Smith (Hertfordshire), speaking from the 
headquarters’ viewpoint, and Mr. B. M. Charlton 
(Lancashire) from the branch library angle. 
Not surprisingly, the discussion after these two 
papers was particularly lively. The Saturday even- 
ing paper, “Regionalization in counties’’ was 
given by Mr. K. A. Stockham (Nottinghamshire), 
who explained the principles, and suggested a 
number of advantages which arise from such 
organization. One of these was the value of 
regional branches for training purposes with 
opportunities for the exercise of initiative. 

Sunday morning was devoted to the Section’s 
County branch libraries—recommended standards. 
After a general introduction by Miss G. Jones, 
B.A. (Buckinghamshire), the School separated 


into groups to discuss parts of the report in 
greater detail and re-assembled to hear the 
groups’ most interesting conclusions. The final 
session of the week-end was a talk by Mr. E. 
Sydney, M.C., one of the members of the 
Roberts Committee, on “The structure of the 
public library service in England and Wales— 
the Roberts Report”. Mr. Sydney dealt parti- 
cularly with events leading up to the formation 
of the Committee and the reasons for some of 
its recommendations. 

This Week-end School was for the first time 
designed mainly for special aspects of county 
work, those of branch and mobile libraries, and 
this fact may well have been a contributory 
reason for such a large number attending the 
course. Two essentials for a really efficient library 
service were emphasized over and over again 
during the week-end. The first was “good 
communications’’—the flow of information from 
the chief librarian down through the system to 
the youngest junior and the reverse flow of local 
news to the headquarters. The other essential 
was the salutary one of regularly looking at 
one’s own library from the reader’s viewpoint. 

Visits were arranged to the new county library 
headquarters at Worcester and to a number of 
branch libraries; also to Harvington Hall, the 
Folk Museum at Tickenhill Manor, Witley 
Church, the carpet factory of T. Bond Worth in 
Stourport and beauty spots. The weather was 
not as co-operative as usual, but that was the 
only cloud on a most successful week-end school. 
The accommodation was most comfortable 
and the food excellent. The local arrangements 
were made by Mr. R. R. Lawson, Miss K. R. 
Birch and other members of the Worcester staff, 
while the general administration was in the hands 
of Mr. H. D. Budge. 
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Annual Election of Council 


Members are reminded that, under Bye-law B4, 
only those whose subscriptions are not in arrear 
on Ist July may vote at the Annual Election of 
the Council, which takes place in November next. 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of members 
of the Library Association is to be held at the 
Pavilion, Torquay, on Wednesday, 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1959, at 2.15 p.m. 

Members are requested to note that the last 
date by which the Secretary can receive notices 
of motion for this meeting is 23rd July, 1959. 


Notes to Students 


It is anticipated that the results of the Summer 
Examinations will be posted to candidates on 
the dates set out below: 
8th August 


22nd August 
Sth September 


First Professional Examination 
Registration Examination 
Final Examination 


The Pass Lists will be displayed in the entrance 
hall at Chaucer House at the time of posting 
results. These Pass Lists will also be published 
in the September issue of the Recorp. 

Advance notice is given that next year’s 
Examinations will be held on the following dates: 


First Professional 
Examination 

Final, Part 1 

Registration A(i) 

Registration A(ii) and (iii) 

Final, Part 2 

Registration B(iv) and (v) 

Final, Part 3 

Registration C and D and 
Specialist Certificate 

Final, Part 4 


15th June and 16th Nov. 
21st June and 29th Nov. 
22nd June and 30th Nov. 
23rd June and Ist Dec. 
24th June and 2nd Dec. 
27th June and Sth Dec. 
28th June and 6th Dec. 


29th June and 7th Dec. 
30th June and 8 Dec. 


1959 Subscriptions 
Members who have not yet paid their sub- 
scriptions for 1959 are reminded of the terms of 
Bye-law C2, which reads as f- “tows: 


“C2. Annual subscriptions shall be due and payable in 
advance on the first day of January in each year. 
If by the 30th June in any year the subscription due 
by a member for that year has not been paid, he 
shall forthwith be suspended from membership of 
the Association. If the subscription be paid after 
30th June, but before Ist October, the rights and 
privileges of membership shall be restored, except 


that the member concerned may not vote in the 
Annual Election of the Council or of a Branch or 
Section Committee held during the remainder of 
that year, and tne member will not be entitled to 
receive back numbers of the LipRARY ASSOCIATION 
Recorp. If the subscription remains unpaid by 
Ist October, the defaulter may be removed from 
the Association by vote of the Council.” 


When remitting subscriptions, members are 
requested to complete the remittance form 
recently sent to them in order to avoid unneces- 
sary correspondence regarding the amount of 
subscription payable and membership of Sections. 


County Libraries Section 

Election of Officers and Committee. Nominations are 
required for three members for England, and one cach 
Scotland and Wales, for election to serve on the Com- 
mittee for the three-year period 1960-1962, and for the 
offices of Chairman, Honorary Treasurer and Honorary 
Secretary. Retiring Committee members, eligible for 
re-election are: Miss F. E. Cook, Mr. R. F. Ashby, Mr. 
S. G. Berriman (England), Mr. W. McK. Murray 
(Scotland) and Mr. E, R. Luke (Wales). No election 
is necessary this year for Northern Ireland. Members 
must obtain the consent of the nominee, before for- 
warding the nominations, not later than 25th July, 1959, 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. D. Budge, County 
Library, The Butts, Warwick. 


U.S.A. Exchange 

There is an opportunity for a British Chartered 
librarian with medical library experience to exchange 
posts with a qualified medical librarian in a large medical 
library in New York, U.S.A., for one year. Any member 
working in a medical library in the U.K. who may be 
interested in this exchange, should write direct to Miss 
Rae Delattre, 328 West 17th Street, New York I!1, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Cataloguing Rules 
The L.A. Cataloguing Rules Committee propose to 
organize a Seminar on Cataloguing Rules to be held on 
Friday, 17th July, 1959, possibly continuing on the 
following (Saturday) morning. Attendance at the 
Seminar will be by invitation. 


Corrections to L.A. Year Book, 1959 
Please amend entries to read as follows: 
. 372. WituiaMs, Miss Barbara E., Central Librarian, 
Southall P.L. 
. 98. Buroerss, D. G., Senior Assistant, Southall P-L. 
. 129. 1947 Davis, H. A., Dep. Bor. Lib., Battersea 
P.L., S.W.11. F. 1955 A 
. 115. Collishaw, C. A., Lib., Cranbrook Area, Kent. 
A 1957 AC 


Please add the following entries: 
1942 KersHaw, Miss J. M., Asst., Carmarthenshire, 
Carmarthen. 
1942 Hype, Miss N., B.A., Asst., Univ. of London L.., 
Malet St., W.C.1. A 1954 RU 
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Adult Education Notes 


Annual reports for 1957-58 and programmes 
of activities for 1958-59 have reached me from 
a number of public libraries. In these notes, two 
main questions need to be asked: How far have 
these libraries provided the books needed by 
adult classes in their areas? Have they under- 
taken any forms of adult education themselves ? 


Book Supply to Classes 


The first question seems a straightforward one, 
and it might be expected that annual reports 
would answer it, but, in fact, very few of them do. 
Here, for instance, is a typical extract: 


“*Extra-Mural and W.E.A. classes have 
also had the usual loan collections through- 
out the session.” 


Fortunateiy, some libraries give more informa- 
tion than this. CARMARTHEN, for instance, 
reports that 

“special books were purchased for the 23 organized 
classes and 378 issues were recorded. In many classes the 
books are used during lectures and records of readers are 
not maintained. In some cases it is difficult to estimate 
how much use is made of the books by students and 
tutors.”” 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE supplied 36 classes with 755 
books, and “‘all the tutors are pleased with the 
selection of books in ‘which they take an active 
part”. The West Ripinc has a Further Educa- 
tion, Music and Drama Department, from which 
**91,809 books, plays and musical items were 
issued to 1,033 individual borrowers, schools, 
evening institutes, W.E.A. classes and private 
societies during the last 12 months”. The report 
does not say how many of these were borrowed 
by classes, but comments “‘it is pleasing to note 
that this year there has been an increase of six 
in the number of W.E.A. classes borrowing 
books. Also the class members have made more 
use of the books. It is obvious, too, that tutors 
and class librarians have kept more accurate 
records’. 

These three reports in their various ways 
give some idea of what is happening, but surely 
much more information should be given. Mem- 
bers of adult classes form only a very small 
minority of borrowers, but it is to meet the needs 
of minorities of this kind that public libraries 
have been made a rate-financed service. If it is 
done properly, supplying books to adult classes 
is one of the most exacting tasks a librarian has 
to undertake, but it is also among the most fas- 
cinating. It calls for much more than mere 
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mechanical provision of books from a list. The 
initial selection should be made after discussion 
between librarian and tutor, in which the tutor 
explains what he hopes to do in the class, and the 
librarian, having made the effort of imagination 
necessary to understand exactly what the tutor’s 
plans are, and to visualize the probable students, 
explains how far the resources of the library will 
enable him to help. Further discussions between 
librarian and tutor should take place from time 
to time as the class progresses. To provide the 
books needed by a class, close co-operation 
between the public library and the university 
extra-mural library is often necessary, special 
books may have to be borrowed from other 
libraries, and the tutor may have to alter his 
syllabus in order to avoid asking for virtually 
unobtainable books. When all this ends in a 
collection of books which gives tutor and students 
exactly what they need, there is a deep sense of 
satisfaction. And when a library’s book stock is 
inadequate, and it is all too obvious that little 
can be done for a keen class, there is a sense of 
frustration. Surely some of the satisfaction and 
the frustration should be reflected in Annual 
Reports. This is not a plea for purple patches, 
but simply a request for fuller and more exact 
reporting of something which should provide 
“*good copy”. At the very least it should be pos- 
sible to say how many classes needed books, 
how many had (from the public library or a 
co-operating library) all the books the tutor 
thought they needed, and, if some needs could 
not be met, what the difficulties were. 

In fact, it is probable that most county 
libraries and some municipal libraries do provide 
a substantial proportion of the books needed by 
classes in their areas, and that the position has 
improved considerably during the last two years. 
My evidence for this statement is chiefly my own 
experience of adult classes in the West Midlands, 
and opinions expressed to me by other extra- 
mural librarians. I cannot test my statement, as 
I should like to, by going to annual reports of 
public libraries, because most of them do not 
contain the information. 

Librarians have often commented on the lack 
of knowledge which some tutors show of library 
facilities. To overcome this, LANCASHIRE has 
issued an excellent folder called Books for adult 
classes: a guide for tutors. This deals briefly but 
clearly with the various sources of book supply, 
and with differences between the arrangements 
for supplying extra-mural and W.E.A. classes. 
My only criticism is of the colour-scheme: two 
pages of fairly close print, in a colour somewhere 
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between red and brown, on a white background, 
left me somewhat dazed. 


Adult Education Activities 


The second question, concerning the extent 
to which libraries have undertaken any forms 
of adult education themselves, can be answered 
much more fully from the annual reports. 
Librarians are still divided between those who 
consider that this is something which public 
libraries should do, and those who consider that 
it is not; neither side in the debate seems to be 
any nearer convincing the other. No fresh argu- 
ments emerge from these annual reports, but 
there is a great deal of evidence to support the 
views of those who believe in the value of such 
work. BraprorD, for instance, held 46 lunch- 
hour concerts with an average attendance of 346 
per concert—worth doing as an end in itself, and 
surely also one of the best possible ways of 
increasing the use made of music and books on 
music in the library. Lunch-hour activities have 
a number of advantages: they are usually simpler 
to arrange than evening activities, they take place 
at a time when libraries are open, and they are 
usually popular, particularly in large towns. The 
Library Theatre at MANCHESTER had another 
successful year: during a 46-week season the 
resident company presented twelve admirably 
chosen plays, and made a net profit of £1,606. 
Additional facilities in the coffee bar of the 
theatre made it possible to offer light refresh- 
ments to users of the Central Library during 
the day, a matter which should not be dismissed 
as a mere detail, as it can play a very useful part 
in building up the idea of a library as a place 
in which books are used as well as one from 
which they are borrowed. A number of libraries 
have organized film shows and concerts of gramo- 
phone records. In most cases films have proved 
popular, and have been used to stimulate interest 
in books based on them; it is interesting to note 
also that at HAckNey “‘the German film, Die 
Letzte Brucke, with English sub-titles, was shown 
for the benefit of deaf residents, and proved so 
successful that it is proposed to repeat the 
experiment”. Gramophone recitals have for the 
most part attracted small but enthusiastic 
audiences, and there can be little doubt that they 
have increased the use made of gramophone 
records and books on music. 

Programmes of impressive range have, as 
usual, been undertaken at DuDLEY and SwINDoNn, 
at SHEFFIELD, where a point of particular interest 
is an expansion of the excellent courses on the 
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use of books and libraries, and at DAGENHAM, 
where, in one branch library, ‘‘the outstanding 
evening of the year was a lecture by a doctor 
on ‘The medical uses of hypnosis’, using the 
Branch Librarian as a subject or victim’. Mr. 
O’Leary, by the way, heads this section of his 
report, ‘‘When the shop shuts’’, and comments: 
‘In addition to our bread-and-butter duties, the 
programme of extension activities had a highly 
successful year. We are loath to describe these as 
‘Adult Education activities’ for this phrase 
brings to mind the over-earnest ‘vulture for 
culture’. The citizens who use our facilities are 
far from this.’’ I am sure they are, but does the 
phrase ‘‘Adult Education activities” really con- 
vey this to them? And does ‘‘extension activities”’, 
his suggested alternative, convey anything at all? 
Neither term is really satisfactory—but can 
anybody suggest a better? 
E. P. PrircHARD 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


VISITS TO U.S.A. 


Mr. F. C. TiGue, B.A., F.L.A., City Librarian 
of Nottingham, writes: 


When touring in 1956 through the United 
States, in conversation with American colleagues 
I frequently heard the view expressed how excel- 
lent it would be if American librarians were able 
to tour libraries in the United Kingdom. In my 
innocence I had assumed that American librarians 
were so wealthy that there was no difficulty for 
them, other than to secure sufficient leave of 
absence to make such a trip worth while. I was 
quickly disabused of this idea, and for some time 
I have canvassed privately among colleagues a 
scheme which I think would enable more visits 
to be made by British librarians to the United 
States and similar return visits to us by our 
American colleagues. 

My idea is for a librarian here to offer hos- 
pitality in his own home to an American col- 
league for a period of at least two weeks to allow 
adequate study of libraries in the area, and permit 
plenty of sightseeing trips to be undertaken. 
The visitor would pay his own fare to this 
country. In return, and not necessarily during the 
same year, the British librarian would visit his 
colleague, or rather by now, friend, paying his 
own fare across the Atlantic and being given 
hospitality in the same way. 
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This scheme was welcomed by all American 
librarians to whom it was outlined, and mention 
of the idea in my article, “A view of American 
libraries’, in the Ist November issue of Library 
Journal, produced immediate response. Mr. 
Emerson Greenaway, the reigning President 
of the American Library Association, in a 
private letter to me, has warmly welcomed the 
scheme. 

Before taking any further step, I wish to find 
out how many colleagues would wish to take 
part in such a scheme without making any 
commitments at this stage. Those interested 
should write to me at the Central Library, 
South Sherwood Street, Nottingham. I would 
prefer to limit the scheme to chiefs, deputies and 
heads of departments, for it is this class of 
librarian which is not usually catered for in 
existing schemes of exchange visits. I consider 
it of vital importance that as many exchange 
visits as possible should take place at this level 
promote understanding of one 
and the exchange of 


in order to 
another’s problems 
ideas. 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 


Mr. A. S. RONALDs, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Hampstead Public Libraries, writes: 


It was with a feeling of uneasiness that I 
learnt recently that the American Memorial 
Library, Berlin, is now planning to do away with 
its Reader Interest Groups. Also, I am told, the 
similar display groupings on popular topics 
practised at Sheffield are being discontinued. 
I had always thought that the worth of these 
ideas was widely accepted by librarians in public 
libraries. 

No librarian, to my knowledge, is planning to 
introduce “Service in depth’, as has been 
partially carried out at Tottenham; few, if any, 
of the new central libraries at present being 
planned or built are based on a subject depart- 
mentalized service. It would seem that special 
departments at each end of the scale (i.e., technical 
and arts libraries) are as far as British librarians 
are prepared to go. 

I am forced to the conclusion that the “‘libra- 
rian as host’’ policy (Savage) is the only effective 
answer to the problem of exploitation of lending 
library stock. However, the reader advisor’s 
desk remains empty for most of the time that 
the library is open. What I would like to know 
is when will a British librarian dare to plan an 
advisory service with two assistants on duty 
at the desk at the same time? 
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CATALOGUING RUSSIAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. P. CriaGue, B.A., Senior Assistant, 
Birmingham University Library, writes: 

Mr. Lloyd is right to challenge Mr. Parker's 
dismissal of the I.S.O. transliteration scheme and 
to point out some of its merits, which may be 
more important to the librarian than the repre- 
sentation to English speakers of the pronun- 
ciation of the Cyrillic characters. It is in adopting 
the existing “‘latinica’’ for transliterating the 
Cyrillic of Serbo-Croat that B.S.2979 seems more 
suitable for librarians than the Royal Society 
scheme as given in Tables 1 and 2. Admittedly 
this scheme allows for similar treatment of Serbo- 
Croat in Table 3, and notes in the introduction 
that “it is felt by many that for the time being at 
least the Croatian forms should be used for 
Serbian names”’. 

Serbo-Croat is, of course, a single language 
written either in Cyrillic (Serbian) or latin charac- 
ters (Croat). A cataloguer using the Royal 
Society scheme might come across two authors’ 
names in Serbian and transliterate as, e.g., 
Suutir’ and J’orsevit’. At another time he 
might meet the same names in Croat as Sutié 
and Dorpevic. As these are in latin characters, 
no transliteration is required, and he would 
probably copy them as they stood. The result 
would be separation of the authors’ work in the 
catalogue. By providing against this possibility, 
the British Standards scheme seems preferable 
for adoption by librarians. 


Mr. F. L. Kent, M.A., University Librarian, 
American University of Beirut, writes: 

I have just read Mr. G. A. Lloyd’s letter in the 
April Recorp and should like to emphasize some 
of the points he makes in his discussion of the 
transliteration of Cyrillic characters. 

He points out that pronounceability is not 
the strong point of the L.S.O. system, which 
is perfectly true, only I would go further and say 
that it was never meant to be. Pronounceability is 
not even directly related to transliteration, the 
primary function of which is to achieve consis- 
tency in rendering (as Mr. Lloyd shows) and the 
possibility of re-establishing with certainty, letter 
by letter, the original script. 

Anyhow, what useful purpose does pro- 
nounceability serve? If you know something of 
a language, you can make a stab at pronouncing 
it; if you don’t, you can’t. Transliteration has 
nothing to do with this. French, for example, 
contains few written signs that are not in the 
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English alphabet (the ¢ and a few accents); 
but how can you begin to pronounce it unless 
you know about nasalization, some of the more 
subtle vowel sounds, and the silence of most 
final consonants? The Russians themselves 
attempt, even in such publications as_ the 
Referativnyj Zurnal, to transliterate French and 
other languages phonetically and they thereby 
contrive to obscure the original about as effec- 
tively as possible (““Ruso”’ for ““Rousseau’’). 

I feel sure that Mr. Lloyd will agree with me 
about this, for we worked together for years on 
ISO/R9. I am very glad he has drawn attention 
to the British Standard to which he contributed 
so much, and can only hope that, in the interests 
of international collaboration, librarians will 
follow ISO/R9 which is incorporated in it. If 
they feel they cannot go so far, let us hope that 
they will at least use the “British’’ system as a 
first step towards unification in the English- 
speaking world. 


TUTOR-LIBRARIANS 

Mr. W. P. G. Harris, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Northampton Polytechnic, E.C.1, and Mr. A. R. 
YescomBe, F.L.A., Librarian, Northern Poly- 
technic, write: 

As “Tutor-Librarians” are now being appoint- 
ed in many technical colleges to start, or develop, 
a library service, it is necessary to emphasize 
their proper function. To judge from recent 
advertisements, some local authorities interpret 
this as duties divided between the library and 
general lecturing. We believe this attitude to be 
mistaken, and that: 

(i) a tutor-librarian’s main purpose is to 
develop a good library service and to gain 
the active co-operation of the teaching 
staff; 
the lecturing responsibilities of tutor- 
librarians should be either associated with 
information courses, training students to 
seek, collate and apply facts, or, at a more 
elementary level, to encourage reading as 
a form of recreation and learning. 

In this way the tutor-librarian can make a 

greater contribution to the students’ general 
and technical education. 


L.A. EMBLEM 
Mr. L. E. Mitton, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
N.W. Kent College of Technology, writes: 
Now that the Library Association is to have 
a new headquarters building, is it not time for 
Council to petition the Earl Marshall for a grant 
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of armorial bearings to replace the insipid and 
ugly design which at present appears on the 
Association’s publications and elsewhere? 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL, 1839-1871 


Mr. R. Rouse, A.L.A., Borough Librarian of 
Finsbury, writes: 

At the foot of p. 13 in Library resources in the 
Greater London area, no. 4—Theatre collections 
(Library Association, 1955), reference is made 
to Finsbury’s holding of this journal. 

These volumes having been presented to the 
British Museum, Finsbury’s holding is now on 
microfilm. 

The run is broken and consists of: 


Vols. 1-8 Dec., 1839-Dec., 1847 
10-16 Jan., 1849-Dec., 1855 
18-21 Jan., 1857-Dec., 1860 
30-32 Jan., 1869-Dec., 1871 


GERMAN STATE LIBRARY 


Proressor Dr. Horst Kunze, Director 
General, Deutsche  Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, 
writes : 


The Westdeutsche Bibliothek Marburg, as 
is evident from the annual report 1957-58 and 
the invitation to subscribe to the planned GAZ 
(Bérsenblatt f. d. Deutschen Buchhandel, Frank- 
furt ed., vol. 15, 1959, no. 15, p. 643), has now 
assumed the additional designation “formerly 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek”’. I would like to 
protest against this practice. 

The present German State Library in Berlin, 
W.8, is the natural successor of the former 
Prussian State Library and, since the re-opening 
in the same building in 1946, has continued its 
traditional work. We have in use here residual 
and returned stock as well as the saved cata- 
logues and equipment. The German State 
Library, with a staff of 400 and an allocation 
of 5 m., is the largest German academic library 
and the decennial report for 1945-1955 shows 
its achievements. 

1,800,000 volumes of the German State Library 
have been retained at the Westdeutsche Biblio- 
thek for 13 years. Now there are attempts to 
dispute that our library is the successor of the 
Prussian State Library. 

You may not agree with the attitude of the 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek and I would be glad 
if you could let your readers know what is 
happening. 

(Translation of this letter was kindly supplied by 
Mr. E. Singer-Biau.) 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 
FEBRUARY AND Marcu, 1959 


(Continued) 


600—UseruL ARTs 
G.B. TREASURY. ORGANIZATION AND Metuops Drvision 
The practice of O. and M. London, H.M.S.O., 1954- 
iv, 51 p. 651.3. 
CospDEN-SANDERSON, T. J. Ecce mundus: industrial ideals 
and the book beautiful. London, Hammersmith 
Publishing Society, 1902. 38 p. 655 
Goprrey, J. W., and Parr, G. The technical writer. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1959. 340 p. 655 
Graphis annual: international advertising art, edited by 
Walter Herdeg and others, 1958/59. Zurich, Amstutz 
and Herdeg, 1958. vi, 205, 30 p. 655 
BritisH STANDARDS INSTITUTION. Recommendations for 
proof correction and copy preparation: British 
Standards 1219: 1958. London, 1958. 27 p. 655.255 
Martin, L. C. Colour and methods of colour reproduc- 
tion, with chapters on colour printing and colour 
photography by William Gamble. London, Glasgow, 
etc., Blackie and Son, 1923. xiii, 187 p. 655.32 
Baker, J. Low cost of book loving: an account of the 
first twenty-one years of Readers’ Union. London, 
Readers’ Union, 1958. 48 p. 655.58 
G.B. Statutes. The copyright act, 1956, by D. H. 
Mervyn Davies. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 
1957. xii, 135 p. 655.6 
Leaper, W. J. Copyright and performing rights. London, 
Stevens and Sons, 1957. xiv, 231 p. 655.6 
Jenkins, R. Paper-making in England, 1495-1788. 
London, Association of Assistant Librarians, 1958. 
32 p. 676 
LePARD AND Situs, Limirep, firm. Lepard and Smiths 
Limited, 1757-1957, by Roderic Owen: a desk 
book of paper and printing. London, 1957.95 p. 676 
Tscuupin, W. Fr. The ancient paper-mills of Basle 
and their marks. Hilversum, Holland, The Paper 
Publications Society, 1958. 266 p. 676 


700—Fine ARTS 

STANILAND, L. N. The principles of line illustration, with 
emphasis on the requirements of biological and other 
scientific workers. London, Burke, 1952. xii, 212 p. 
741.6 
Miiter, B. M., and others, compilers. Wlustrators of 
children’s books, 1946-1956. Boston, Horn Book, 
1958. xvii, 299 p. 741.642 
Barnes, H. The science of photography. London, 
Fountain Press, 1958. 319 p. 77 


800— LITERATURE 

Kewtet, E. E. Fashion in literature: a study of changing 
taste. London, Routledge and Sons, 1931. 369 p. 809 
Maanus, L. A history of European literature. London, 
Nicholson and Watson, 1934. xii, 318 p. 809 
Gosse, E. A history of eighteenth-century literature 
(1660-1780). London, New York, Macmillan, 1902. 
viii, 415 p. 820.9 
Saintsspury, G. A history of Elizabethan literature. 
London, New York, Macmillan, 1896. xiv, 471 p. 
820.9 

Warp, A. C. English literature from Chaucer to Bernard 
Shaw. London, New York, etc. Longmans, 1958. 
xxi, 781 p. 820.9 
Wuarton, T. The history of English poetry from the 
lith to the 17th century. London, Ward, Lock and 
Tyler, 1781. viii, 9-1,032 p. 821.0% 
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940—MOopeRN History 


Warrington Guardian year book for 1959. Warrington 
(Lancs.), Mackie, 1958. 183 p. 942.72 


Review 


Pearson (J. D.), editor. Index Islamicus, 1906-1955. 
A catalogue of articles on Islamic subjects in 
periodicals and other collective publications. 
xxxvi, 897 pp. (Heffer, £5 5s.) 

The vast mass of valuable material published 
in periodicals and not re-published elsewhere, 
and the cumbrous nature of general indexes to 
such items, make subject indexes such as this 
volume particularly welcome. It has been com- 
piled by the Librarian of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, and the commencing year 
of 1906 is the significant date when the first 
substantial periodical devoted to Islamic studies, 
the Revue du monde musulman, appeared. The 
scope of the catalogue therefore includes all the 
principal journals in the field of Islam, as well 
as a large number whose main concern is in 
another field, but whose contents occasionally 
include relevant articles. 

The aim has been to list material on Islam in 
western languages (including Russian) from 
periodicals and from volumes containing con- 
tributions by various authors. The 26,000 entries 
are drawn from over 500 different periodicals, 
120 Festschriften and 70 volumes of conference 
proceedings and other composite works. All 
articles and smaller notes of Islamic interest 
have been included, and the only omissions are 
of news items and book reviews. 

The entries are serially numbered under 43 
main headings, beginning with general studies, 
religion, law, philosophy and art; the next group 
deals with geography, ethnology and history, 
both generally and under the main Islamic 
countries; and finally there are entries for lan- 
guage, literature and education. These main 
headings are subdivided, in some cases in con- 
siderable detail. 

An author index refers to the serial number of 
each appropriate entry, but the editor indicates 
in his valuable introduction that the School of 
Oriental and African Studies maintains a com- 
plete author index, the use of which, by visit or 
correspondence, is available to those seeking 
individual articles by the more prolific authors. 

The whole work should prove of value to a 
wide range of enquirers, and one hopes that the 
publication of five-yearly supplements, which is 
envisaged, will prove possible. 

D. H. Simpson 
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Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand cordition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 


Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Telephone HOLborn 4343 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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C. COMBRIDGE in. 


COUNTY AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


PUBLISHERS 
OF BOOKS OF QUALITY 


SPECIALISTS IN 
REINFORCED LIBRARY 
BINDINGS 


COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF 
CATALOGUES 
INCLUDE 

STANDARD NON-FICTION 
STANDARD FICTION 
Non-FICTION FOR CHILDREN 
FICTION FOR CHILDREN 
YOUNG CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 

Copies sent to you with pleasure 


To be published Summer 1959 


THE HOUSE OF ROSMER 


A New ENGLISH VERSION 
IN 3 Acts 
By 
Brian J. BURTON 
of 
IBSEN’S “ROSMERSHOLM” 


An acting edition of the highly successful 
production given at the Crescent Theatre, 
earlier this year, which received a 
most enthusiastic reception from press 
and public. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED: Paper  6/- 
Cloth 10/6 








C. B. HOUSE 
WRENTHAM STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 5 
(MIDLAND 2945) 
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Obituary 


Bennetr.—Mr. Walter J. Bennett, F.L.A., 
F.Z.S., formerly Director of Libraries and 
Museum to the Borough of Tottenham, died on 
Saturday, 14th March, 1959, aged 77 years, at 
Exmouth. 

Mr. Bennett came to Tottenham as Assistant Librarian 
in March, 1905, under Tottenham’s first librarian, 
Mr. West. He had received his early training at the 
British Museum, and Tottenham, in 1905, had only the 
Central Library and a small branch at Chestnuts. In 1912, 
on the resignation of Mr. West, Mr. Bennett was made 
Chief Librarian and proceeded to reorganize the libraries 
according to his own ideas. One of his first duties was the 
compilation of a detailed catalogue of the libraries’ stock, 
and soon afterwards he occupied himself with organizing 
local societies in connection with the libraries and 
museum. These included an Astronomical Society and a 
Microscopical Club. The first world war created staff 
difficulties, but these were overcome, and after the war 
Mr. Bennett, with other librarians in the London area, was 
active in pressing for new library legislation which cul- 
minated in the passing of the Public Libraries Act, 1919. 

Under his enthusiastic advocacy the provision of 
adequate library services throughout the borough 
developed rapidly. In 1919 West Green Library was 
opened in an ex-army hut, and in 1925 Coombes Croft 
House was converted for use as a branch library, In 1931 
St. Ann’s Library was founded and the Central Library 
was extended and reorganized, while in 1935 Tottenham's 
first new permanent branch building was erected at 
Devonshire Hill. 

When, after seeing the libraries and museum through 
the difficulties of the second world war, Mr. Bennett 
retired in 1945, the service had grown from the original 
two rather small libraries to five large ones. In 1931 he 
had seen the loans of books to the public rise to over one 
million, and at the time of his resignation the bookstock 
had grown from a mere 18,000 books to over 130,000. 

Probably Mr. Bennett will be most remembered in 
Tottenham for his keen interest in local history and 
affairs, and in the lantern lectures which he gave with so 
much enthusiasm. He will also be remembered by many 
for innumerable acts of kindness and generosity. 

Tottenham's fine collection of local records of all 
kinds can be attributed to his interest from his early days 
as librarian of the district. He had an astonishing memory 
for people, places and things, and with his death con- 
siderable knowledge of Tottenham and its past is un- 
fortunately gone forever. When he retired in 1945 he had 
concluded forty years of devoted service to the district. 


A. W. McCLeLtan 


NALGO SUMMER SCHOOLS 1959 
NALGO announces that two summer courses will be 
held in 1959: one at Balliol College, Qxford, from 12th- 
19th August, and the other at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
from 17th-24th September. The course at Balliol College 
will concern itself with “Working together: a study of 
administration and t in the public services”’ ; 


the course at Trinity Hall will be on “Local authorities 
and the social services’. 

The inclusive fee for each school is £15 for NALGO 
members (£16 for non-members), and six scholarships 
to the value of the full fee will be awarded from NALGO 
funds. Further details may be obtained from Education 
Department, NALGO, 1 York Gate, London, N.W.1. 
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Appointments and Retirements 


ANDERSON.—Miss M. S. Anderson, Assistant, Falkirk 
P.L., to be Schooi Librarian, Graeme High School, 
Stirling Co.L. 

Benn.—Miss M. Benn, Library Assistant, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, to be Library Assistant, 
B.B.C 

Binver.—Miss J. E. Binder, F.L.A., Assistant Libra- 
rian, Patent Office Library, has resigned on marriage. 

Bincu.—Mr. T. Birch, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Liverpool P.L., to be Regional Librarian, Shipston-on- 
jtour Region, Warwickshire Co.L. 

Biackx.—Mr. J. D. Black, Librarian, Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines Ltd., to be Librarian and Head of 
Technical Information Dept., LB.M. World Trade 
Laboratories, Hursley, Winchester. 

CLEemMENTS.——Mr. P. C. Clements, Assistant, Deal and 
Sandwich Branches, Kent Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
St. Albans College of Further Education, Herts. County 
Technical Service 

Coie.—Miss E. A. Cole, Assistant, G.E.C. Research 
Laboratories, to be Assistant, Hammersmith P.L. 

Crappocx.—Mr. J. A. Craddock, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Braunstone Branch, Leicester P.L., is now 
with Bronx Regional Office, New York P.L 

Dawson.— Miss S. Dawson, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Coatbridge P.L., to be School Librarian, Denny High 
School, Stirling Co.l 

Gooprettow.— Miss R Goodfellow, Assistant, 
Croydon P.L., to be Librarian, U.S. Air Force Depen- 
dents School, R.A.F., Sculthorpe. 

HAMILtTON.—Miss M. Hamilton, Assistant, Aldershot 
P.L., to be Chief Assistant, Farnham Branch, Surrey 
Co.l 

Horne.—Miss E. Horne, Assistant, Stirling P.L., 
to be Assistant, Stirling Co.L. 

JenninGs.—Mr. B. Jennings, A.L.A., Chief Assistant 
and Cataloguer, Mansfield P.L., to be Deputy Librarian. 

Kent.—Miss J. H. Kent to be Library Assistant, 
School of Oriental and African Studies. 

LANCASTER.—Mr. F. W. Lancaster, A.L.A., Assistant 
Information Officer, Tube Investments Lid., to be 
Librarian, Senior Grade, General Reference, Science and 
Technology Div., Akron P.L., Ohio, U.S.A. 

McGit.—Mr. N, McGill, A.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
Mansfield P.L., to be Chief Librarian and Curator. 

MarsHAtL.—Miss B, Marshall, B.A., Assistant, 
Neweastle upon Tyne P.L., to be Assistant Librarian, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Martin.—Mr. J. H. Martin, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Harlow Branch, Essex Co.L., to be Assistant Technical 
Information Officer, Central Laboratories, De Havilland 
Aircraft Co., Edgware. 

Murray.—Miss C. T. Murray, M.A., A.L.A., 
Children’s Librarian, Stirling Co.L., has resigned on 
marriage. 

Ouitp.—Miss V. W. Quid, Children’s Librarian, 
Chelmsford P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Schools Library 
Service, Romford Area, Essex Co.L. 

Pacet.—Mr. S. J. Paget, A.L.A., Chief Assistant, 
Chelmsford P.L., to be Branch Librarian, Herne Bay 
Branch, Kent Co.L. ° 

Pearson.—Mrs. E. Pearson, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, to be Technical 
Information Officer, Pyrene Co. Lid. 

Pecx.—Mr. A. J. Peck, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of 
Enfield, to retire. 


Le livre francais s’achéte chez 


HACHETTE 


* 
NOTABLE 


FRENCH FICTION 


OF RECENT MONTHS 
* 


ARAGON, Louis 
LA wn SAINTE 
COLIN, 
TERRE. PARADIS 
FRANCOLIN, Claude 
LE REMUE-MENAGE 
GLISSANT, Edouard 
LA LEZARDE 
Prix Renaudot 1958 
MALS JORIS, Francoise 
L’EMPIRE CELESTE 
Prix Femina 1958 
MANDIARGUES, A. P. de 
FEU DE BRAISE 
OLLIER, Claude 
LA MISE EN SCENE 
PEUCHMAURD, Jacques 
LE PLEIN ETE 
POIROT-DELPECH, Bertrand 
LE GRAND DADAIS 
Prix Interailié 1958 
ROMAINS, Jules 
MEMOIRES DE Mme CHAUVEREL 
SAINT-LAURENT, Cécil 
NAPOLEON ET JUAN 
SAINT-PIERRE, Michel de 
LES MURMURES DE SATAN 
SIMENON, Georges 
PASSAGE DE LA LIGNE 
SOLLERS, Phili - 
UNE CURIEUSE SOLITUDE 
TRIOLET, Elsa 
ROSES A cee 
VAILLAND, Roge 
LES MAUVAIS COUPS 13s. 
WALDER, Francis 
St. GERMAIN OU LA NEGOCIATION IIs. 
Prix Goncourt 1958 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED 
STOCK OF FRENCH BOOKS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM MAY BE SEEN AT 


Librairie Francaise 


HACHETTE 


127 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 
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newly published... 





An Approach to 
Modern Physics 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. 


One of the most notable post-war science 
books for general readers has been revised 
and enlarged to incorporate information 
on new developments (since the 1956 edi- 
tion) such as ZETA, the new types of 
nuclear reactors—notably at Calder Hall 
and that concerned with the propulsion of 
submarines—and the new great particle 
accelerators Illustrated. 27s. 6d. 


Light and Colour 
in the open air 


PROF. M. MINNAERT 


Re-issue of a very fine book. Rainbows, 
mirages, multiple moons, black snow, 
green surf, iridescent clouds, haloes and 
hundreds of other phenomena are clearly 
and simply explained in this unique work. 
Translated by H. M. Kremer-Priest, revised 
by K. E. Brian Joy. 

Profusely illustrated. 374 pages. 25s. 


Modern 
End-game Studies 
for the Chess-player 


HANS BOUWMEESTER 


Translated and edited by H. 
GotomsBek. A unique collection 
of 101 beautiful studies, from all 
schools of modern end-game 
composition, including the British. 
The studies are not only enter- 
taining—they are highly instructive: the 
reader will be surprised how his playing 
capacity is improved by consideration of 
the ideas revealed in these compositions. 
126 pages. 12s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS 


BELL BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Taming and 
Handling 


Animals 
MAXWELL KNIGHT, O.B.E. 


The famous broadcaster and naturalist tells 
his readers how to tame and rear a host of 
wild creatures. FreLp: ‘must be bought, stu- 
died and referred to...” 

Illustrated. Teenage. 


She was 


Queen of Egypt 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


The immensely colourful and often exciting 
lives of Hatshepsut, Nefertiti, Cleopatra and 
Shagaret el Dor. Rosemary Sutcuirr: ‘This 
is a lovely book.’ 

Illustrated superbly. 11 up. 12s. 6d. 


The Road to 


Modern Science 
H. A. REASON, M.Sc. 


A NEW EDITION of a well-known short 
history of science, brought completely up- 
to-date with information on new synthetic 
materials, bio-chemistry, heredity, astron- 
omy, power, etc. A very readable book for 
young people. //lustrated. Over 300 pages. 
Teenage. About 15s. 


Men of Letters 
HOWARD JONES 


Lewis Carroll, Capt. Marryat, 

Dickens, George Borrow, Dr. 

Johnson and Trollope—six very 

different writers whose lives 

are here described. The well-contrasted 
portraits will appeal especially, of course, 
to those youngsters whose ambition it is to 
become writers themselves. 

Illustrated. 12 up. 12s. 6d. 





-- from York House 
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PeMBERTON.—Mr. J. E. Pemberton, B.A., F.L.A., 
Technical Documentation Officer and Librarian, Liver- 
pool P.L., to be Senior Documentation Officer, Technical 
Information Company. 

Rosser.—Mr. J. S. Rosser, Librarian, Aircraft 
Research Association Ltd., Bedford, to be Head of the 
Information Section, A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd., Hanworth 
Lane, Chertsey. 

Sxi_tinc.—Mr. B. C. Skilling, A.L.A., First Assistant, 
Southwark P.L., to be Central Lending Librarian, 
Wimbledon P.L. 


Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 

LIBRARIAN/ABSTRACTOR (female) required by the 
Government of Uganda Agriculture Department on 
contract for one tour of 30/36 months in first instance. 
Salary (including inducement pay) in scale £813—£1,257 
a year and gratuity at rate 134 per cent of total salary 
drawn. Commencing salary according to age and experi- 
ence. Free passage. Outfit allowance £30. Liberal leave 
on full salary. Candidates must be competent typists 
with experience in abstracting and summarizing scientific 
articles in an agricultural library. Write to the Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in 
block letters, full qualifications and experience, and 
quote M3C/52641/LAM. 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for appointment to the new 
post of Deputy Lrprarian in the Library of the Canberra 
University College. 

Salary range: £A2,013—-£2,313 per annum with four 
anqual increments of £75. 

The College Library has at present some 54,000 
volumes, mostly in the fields of Arts, Commerce, Law, 
Science and Oriental Studies, and the rate of accessions 
is approximately 8,000 volumes a year. 
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Further information and the summary forms which 
must accompany an application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
Iith July, 1959. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for 
the post of LipRARIAN AND RESEARCH OFFICER to the 
Association. The person appointed will have charge of 
the Association’s library, will act as Information Officer 
and will undertake duties for the committees of the 
Association which are concerned with library research. 
Salary according to Grade A of the scale for Chief 
Officers of Local Authorities (maximum £1,390 p.a.). 
Contributory superannuation scheme. Applications, with 
details of age, qualifications and experience, must reach 
the Secretary of the Association at Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, not later than fourteen 
days from the date of the appearance of this advertisement. 


Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for a post on the Subject Index to Periodicals. The duties 
principally consist in cataloguing articles in periodicals, 
including the allocation of subject headings. Com- 
mencing salary according to age and experience, within 
the Grades A.P.T. I and II (£610—£880 plus London 
weighting). Contributory superannuation scheme. 

Applications, with details of age, qualifications and 
experience, must reach the Secretary of the Association 
at Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, not 
later than fourteen days from the date of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINERS 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Examiner 
in Final, Part 3(a)(iv)(Literature and librarianship of 
English and American literature and outstanding foreign 
literature available in English, 1780-1900). Applicants 
should give an account of their careers, including any 
teaching experience they have had, and name two referees. 
Examiners are required to give an undertaking that 
during the period of their service they will not give 
tuition, either orally or by correspondence, for the 
examination in which they mark. 

Applications should be sent to the Secretary, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by 30th June, 1959. 


Contributions and communications (incuding advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext.9) 











Our foreign fiction lists range from YIDDISH to 
SWEDISH, (and the easier languages in between). 


45 NEAL STREET LONDON 


FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


wc2 








TELEPHONE : COVENT GARDEN 1418 cement 











Ready Shortly 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


* * * 


GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Edited by A. J. Walford, M.A., Ph.D. F.L.A., with 
the assistance of L. M. Payne, F.L.A. 





THe GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL provides an annotated list of the 
leading reference books and bibliographies, with emphasis on current 
publications, and particularly on material published in Britain. It is 
intended for librarians, in the building up and revision of reference 
library stock; for use in general and special library enquiry work; and 
as an aid to the student who is taking the Library Association exam- 
inations, e.g., Registration B(v), Assistance to Readers, and Final, Part I, 
Bibliography and Book selection. 


The Gurpe has main entries for about 3,000 items, each item being 
annotated, with few exceptions. The annotations often carry references 
to other material. Technology and technical language dictionaries 
have been given more prominence than is usual in guides of this kind. 


The classification scheme used is the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion, but where there are marked divergencies from the Dewey Decimal 
placing, the latter has been preferred, with cross-references. 

The editor, Dr. A. J. Walford, has been assisted by Mr. L. M. Payne, 
F.L.A., and by about 70 contributors, either specialists or librarians 
in specific subject fields. The continuity of the GumpE will be ensured 
by periodical issue of supplements, with a new edition after about five 
or six years. 

The Gupe will be supplied automatically to those libraries who have 
placed a standing order for “al/ L.A. publications”. 


Cr. 4to. 544 pp. £4 (£3 to members of the Library Association), 
post Is. 






















IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. —_ 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 








Records 
won't 
deteriorate 
-On 
microfilm 


Battered bindings — 

yellowing pages — it’s enough 

to deter even the 

most ardent researcher. 

But there’s no deterioration 

once records are photographed 

on microfilm. 

Microfilming is also a safeguard 
against destruction by fire, and the 
records can be stored in a small space. 
Valuable documents can be simply 
and swiftly recorded with the 
Recordak 35 mm ‘Micro-File’ camera, 
and they can easily be referred to 

on a Recordak Reader. 
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Write for details. 


For reference and research 








ie CT RECORDPK 
microfilming equipment 


Recordak Division of Kodak Ltd. 
1-4 Beech Street, London E.C.1. 

Telephone: METropolitan 0316. 
and at 11 Peter St., Manchester 2. 
, Telephone: Blackfriars 6384 
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Special Subject List No. 30 
General Editor: Harold Smith, F.L.A. 


* 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
IN BRITAIN 
Their problems and education 


Books and articles published 
in Great Britain from the 
1944 Education Act to 1958 


Compiled by Mrs. W. A. Axford, M.A., A.L.A. 
University of Birmingham Institute of Education 


52 pp. 4s. (2s. 6d. to those with standing 
orders for the Special Subject Lists) 








For Disposal 

The Borough Librarian, West Ham, has for disposal 
the following periodicals, to any library prepared to 
pay carriage: 

Punch. 1841-1944 (Bound). 

Imperial War Graves Commission registers for 
World War I (Bound). 

Woodworker. 1949-1955 (1949 incomplete) (Not bound). 


Model Engineer. 1956 (Not bound). 


The City Librarian, Central Library, Leeds, has for 
disposal the following periodicals, to any library pre- 
pared to pay carriage: 

The Times. 1848-50, 1857-9, 1908-31 (complete), and 
Oct.-Dec. 1870. The volumes require rebinding. 


Wanted 


Copies of Brown's Subject Classification. 3rd ed. 
1939. Librarian, St. Albans Public Library. 


| CRAMER’ S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE * COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED 
139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 








TO ALL LIBRARIANS 








14 CAXTON ST., 





Do you USE DURAPLEX? 


THE CLEAR PLASTIC FILM FOR PROTECTIVE BOOK JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED IN ROLLS 93" x 100 YARDS 
(ALSO IN WIDTHS UP TO 48") 


THE COST? ABOUT 2d. PER JACKET 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES WRITE TO 


DURAPLEX (PLASTICS) LTD 


OR TELEPHONE ABBEY 1744/5/6 


LONDON, S.W.|! 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to the Library profession 


for over 80 years 


Pioneers of Library binding 


and originators of the celebrated patterned 


rexine ‘‘contemporary”’ style 


Our Quickseen periodical cases 
are in use all over the world, including 


“iron curtain’’ countries 





Printed by Headley Brothers Led 109 Kingsway London WC 2 and Ashford Kent 














